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excessive luxury - of a comfortable easy-going life among working
people - side by side with much poverty and distress and great irregu-
larity of work. It was the century of the Roast Beef of Old England.
Voltaire, on his first day in England (1726), fresh from the wooden
shoes of France, took the servant-girls, apprentices and journeymen
decked out in their best,* some riding hired horses, for * people of
fashion* and admired' the skill with which the young women managed
their horses and was greatly struck with the freshness and beauty of
their complexions, the neatness of their dress and the "graceful vivacity
of their movements'.46 Labouring men, as well as artisans, frequently
possessed silver watches and silver shoe buckles.47 in 1767 a working
mason and his wife who lodged in Plumbtree Court, Shoe Lane, were
robbed, among other things, of a silk coat, silk waistcoat, five neck-
cloths, a gold-laced hat, a silk bonnet, a silk gown, a tortoiseshell snuff-
box and two gold rings. This was done, he said, 'while I went over
the way to the King's Arms to dinner. I staid an hour, my usual
time'.48
The other side of the picture is dark. Saunders Welch the magistrate
told Johnson that more than twenty people in London died weekly of
starvation - not directly, but indirectly. Light is thrown on the obscure
tragedies of London by a case in 1763 which shocked a community
which (justifiably) regarded itself as humane. A prospective purchaser
was being shown over an empty house in Stonecutter Street when in
two of the rooms three dead women were found, terribly emaciated,
and almost completely naked; in the garret were two women and a girl
of about sixteen, two of whom seemed on the verge of starvation, the
other (named Pattern) in better case. One of the three living women had
taken shelter on the ground floor only a day or two before and had been
invited to the garret by Pattern. Two of the dead women had sheltered
there for some months at least; they were both basket-women who
carried loads in Fleet Market, and were both known only as 'Bet'.
Pattent, when out of a place, went to seek work in the Market and was
told by the two Bets of this empty house. She then went to work for a
former mistress who kept a cook-shop in King Street, Westminster, for
her food only and slept in the house at night The girl, Elizabeth Sur-
man, was the daughter of a jeweller in Bell Alley, Coleman Street, her
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